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story if given him confidentially, no matter how interesting or important 
it be. To keep a secret is his religion. If a man is known to be untrust- 
worthy, if he reveals what is told him for personal information and not for 
publication, he might as well leave "Washington. His own fellows shun him 
and will not confer with him, while the politician refuses to talk with him. 
The keeping of faith is the best policy, and it is natural to most newspaper 
men 

Discussion of public questions is frequently, probably generally, started 
by the correspondent. He interviews the legislator, and makes public his 
ideas. He stirs the waters. The people do the additional thinking, and are 
swift to see the meat of the thing. They scent newspaper injustice, dis- 
cover misrepresentation, and discount partisan coloring, generally getting 
the correct view of a question, or the proper estimate of a man. 

To a greater or less extent the correspondent influences legislation. The 
exact measure of it cannot be estimated. That dependsgreatly on the char- 
acter of the correspondent, his experience, grasp of affairs, the acuteness of 
his understanding, accuracy, fairness, ability to forecast happenings, and to 
judge of the influence of seeming trifles by others and the history of legis- 
lation. The greater the paper a man represents, the larger its circula- 
tion, the better its representation, the wider its influence and that of its 
representative. The voice of the "Bow" is for the most part beneficial. 
Unfair partisan ship and "faking" injure the coirespondent and destroy 
his power. To be influential he must be of good reputation. Newspapers 
are widely read in "Washington. They convey information to the public 
man as they do to his constituents. The attitude of the paper or its corre- 
spondent, measured by its-character, if it be from his district, guides the 
public man to a degree. New men are more sensitive to criticism. Old ones 
get blunted. A correspondent's influence on legislation— the power of the 
" Row "—cannot be measured. It is greatest as representing public opinion. 
It is frequently overestimated. Care, courage, accuracy, are requisite. The 
newspaper man's errors are remembered and his accuracies generally for- 
gotten. His influence on legislation depends on himself. 

Albert Halstead. 



THE CAT IN LAW. 
The learned Attorney-General of the State of Maryland has recently 
struck a cruel blow at the cat, which is calculated to deprive that harmless 
and necessary domestic animal of its inalienable rights. It came about in 
thiswise. A certain citizen of Baltimore stole a fine Maltese cat from a 
neighbor, who had him arrested for theft. "When the case came up for trial 
the prisoner's counsel entered the plea that it was impossible for anyone 
to steal a cat, as that animal is not property, and that to take forcible pos- 
session of a feline, even though it be a pet one and wear a ribbon and answer 
to its name, is not a legal offence. The judge held this argument to be 
good, and the Attorney -General, to whom the case was appealed, agreed 
with him. The latter in bis formal opinion, declares that the cat is really 
nothing but a wild animal, that it is of no use to man, and that the taking 
of a cat without the consent of its owner is not an indictable offence. Com- 
menting on this opinion, oae newspaper says : 

" The eminent lawyer who has made this cruel decision must have passed a 
wild and reckless Boyhood in which houra and days and nights were spent in chas- 
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ing Thomas and Tabby over back fences and through vacant lota. In no other way 
oan his decision be explained." 

It is at least certain that this decision, which leaves the cat impoverished 
and ownerless, is one that goes home to every household, not only in the City 
of Hills, but throughout the whole country. It behooves us, therefore, to 
look into the question and to see what claims, if any, the cat has upon the 
sympathy of the community. 

Looking backward we find that pussy has been the pet and favorite of 
some of the most famous personages in history. Mahomet rather chose to cut 
off the sleeve of his robe than to disturb a cat lying upon it ; and his fol- 
lowers, who have no more objugatory term for the Christian than dog, 
admit it into their mosques. Dante and Petrarch each had a fondness for 
it, and the great Richelieu had a pet cat, while Cardinal Wolsey placed 
his favorite tabby near him on a chair whilst exercising his judicial functions. 
Sir Isaac Newton had a pet cat and kitten, and it is recorded that the worthy 
philosopher had two holes cut in the door for their convenience, the larger 
one for the cat and the other for the kitten. Montaigne, too, was not too 
witty or too cynical but the frolics of a cat would amuse him; and La Belle 
Stuart, a famous beauty in the reigu of Charles II., satirized by Pope in 
the line well known — 

" Die and endow a college or a cat," 
left annuities to several of her friends on condition of their caring for and 
maintaining her cats. Among contemporary celebrities, Ellen Terry loves to 
disport herself with her cats, and to amuse herself -with their mad capers. 
Edmund Yates was a noted cat fancier. Both Benan and Taine possessed an 
extravagant fondness for cats, and Francois Coppee, who, since the death 
of Victor Hugo, has been generally classed as the leading poet of contem- 
porary Prance, also shares this hobby in a marked degree. Cats sur- 
round his desk and nibble at his pen while he writes, and his friends can 
recite a dozen poems which he has composed in honor of these pets. 

Had it not been for the services rendered by his cat, Dick Whittington 
would never have been Lord Mayor of London. We all remember how that 
poor orphan country lad, having heard that London was "paved with 
gold," went there to get a living. When reduced to starving point , a rich 
merchant gave him employment in his kitchen with the cook, but the cook 
so ill-treated him that he ran away. Sitting on the roadside to rest himself 
he heard Bow Bells, and they seemed to him to say, "Turn again, Whit- 
tington, thrice Lord Mayor of London " ; so he returned to his master. By 
and by, the latter allowed him, with the other servants, to put in an ad- 
venture in a ship bound for Morocco. Richard had nothing but a cat, 
which, however, he sent. Now it happened that the King of Morocco was 
troubled by mice, which Whittington's cat destroyed ; and this so pleased 
His Majesty that he bought the mouser at a fabulous price. Dick com- 
menced business with this money, soon rose to great wealth, married his 
master's daughter, was knighted, and thrice elected Lord Mayor of London, 
in 1398, 1406, and 1419. 

Although Wither tells ua that "care will kill a cat," the difficulty of 
putting an end to pussy has become proverbial. Shakspeare thus refers to 
it in these lines : 

Tybalt— "What wouldst thou have of me ? 
Mer — Good king of cats, nothing but one of your nine lives." 
Romeo and Juliet, Act III., Sc. 1. 
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In addition to their value as exterminators of rats and mice , cats possess 
a worth on account of their qualities as household prophets. Thus, if a 
cat sneezes thrice a cold is sure to run through the family ; and Melton 
tells us that— 

" When the cat washes her face over her ears, wee shall have great shore of 
raine." 

In like manner the sneezing of a cat indicates good luck to a bride. 
The origin of the well-known expression of " to bell the cat " is thus 
described by Sir Walter Scott in Tales of a Grandfather : 

"The mice, being much annoyed by the persecutions of a cat, resolved that a bell 
should be hung round her neck to give notice of her approach. The measure was 
agreed to in full council, but one of a sagerjnice inquired "Who would undertake 
to bell the cat?' When Lauder told this fable to a council of Scotch nobles, met to 
declaim against one Cochran , Archibald Douglas started up and exclaimed in thun- 
der, ' I will!' and hence the sobriquet referred to." 

The expression " to turn a cat in a pan " means to make a sudden change 
in one's political creed os religious faith for the sake of being in the ascen- 
dant, as a cat always lands on its feet no matter how turned or thrown. 

That the rights of the cat were openly violated in former times is evi- 
dent from many familiar old sayings which attest to the brutality with 
which pussy has been habitually subjected. Thus the expression, "Not 
room to swing a cat," has reference to the sport of swinging a cat to a branch 
of a tree as a mark to be shot at, Shakspeare refers to another variety of 
the sport ; the cat being inclosed in a leather bottle and suspended to a tree 
and shot at: " Hang me in a bottle like a cat" (Much Ado About Nothing); 
and Steevers tells us of a third variety in which the " cat was placed in a 
soot-bag hung on a line, and the players had to beat out the bottom of the 
bag." He who succeeded in liberating the cat had the " privilege " of hunt- 
ing it afterwards. 

So again a favorite amusement of " the good old times," with a certain 
regiment quartered in Kilkenny, was to tie two cats together by the tails, 
swing tbem over a line, and watch their ferocious attacks upon each other 
in their endeavors to get free. It was determined to put down this cruel 
"sport," and one day ju3t as the two unfortunate cats were strung, the 
alarm was given that the colonel was riding up at post haste. An officer 
present cut through their tails with his sword, which liberated the cats, 
who scampered off before the colonel arrived. 

That a certain prejudice against cats has existed from early times can- 
not be denied. It is difficult to discover how it originated unless it be that 
it is derived from the old superstition that Satan's favorite form is that of a 
black cat; hence it is that that animal has been the familiar of witches from 
time immemorial. It will be remembered that Galinthis was changed by 
the Fates into a cat. Hecate, also, when Typhon compelled the gods and 
goddesses to hide themselves in animals, assumed the form of a cat. "Lady 
Jane," the large black cat of Krook, the grasping drunken rag and bone 
collector in Bleak House, who eventually dies of spontaneous combustion, 
belonged to this class and was quite as uncanny as her master. 

The pictures of 'cats by Gottfried Mind are well known to every one. 
Indeed, this famous painter earned the sobriquet of " The Cat's Raphael," 
and he was by no means unworthy of this complimentary epithet, not only 
on account of the correctness of his drawings of those animals, but more 
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especially for the life and spirit which he gave them in his pictures. It is 
interesting to note that this peculiar talent was awakened and discovered 
by chance. At the time when Fredenberger was painting his famous pic- 
ture of " The Peasant Cleaving Wood Before His Cottage," his wife sitting 
by feeding her child with pap out of a pot round which a cat is prowling, 
Mind cast a broad stare on the sketch of this last figure, and said, *' That 
is no cat 1" Fredenberger asked, with a smile, whether he thought he could 
do better. Mind offered to try, went into a corner and drew the cat, which 
Fredenberger drew so well that he made his new pupil finish it out, and the 
master copied the scholar's work ; for it. is Mind's cat that is engraved in 
Fredenberger's plate. 

Mind's affection for the feline race may be termed fraternal. When he 
was at work, a favorite cat generally sat by his side; and he was often seen 
employed at his table with an old cat on his lap and two or three kittens on 
his shoulders, or even in the hollow formed at the back of his neck by the 
inclination of hi3 head. Thus encumbered he would sit for hours together 
at his work and abstain from any motion that could in the least encumber 
his devoted favorites. This eccentric artist died in 1815 at Berne, where 
his tombstone bears this inscription in Latin : 

" Mourn, all ye cats ! Ye bears in sorrow bend. 
For death has robbed you of your dearest friend." 

Gertrude B. Bolfe. 



HOW TO BEPEL TBAIN BOBBEBS. 

Without an exception, so fara9 I have ever seen or been able to ascer- 
tain, the express train is made up in the following order, viz., engine, 
tender, express or baggage cars, second-class coaches, first-class coaches, 
and, possibly, sleeping cars. This may safely be asserted as the " make-up" 
of trains west of the Mississippi and Ohio rivers— the most fruitful field of 
operations for train robbers. The general plan of attack is for one 
or possibly two members of the band to board the " blind-baggage" or 
forward platform of the car next to the tender, at some small station or 
other stopping place ; then, at the opportune moment, to climb over the 
tender and cause the engineer, at the muzzles of their guns, to stop the 
train at some appointed place— usually some long trestle or deep ravine. 
Then either the engineer or fireman, or possibly both, are made to dis- 
mount from their cab and go back to the express-car, and call upon the 
messenger to open the door. If the latter does not comply promptly with 
the request then the door is forced by battering or by explosives. Successful 
thus far, the only other doubt that remains to be cleared" away is as to the 
amount of money and valuables that the messenger has on this run. As to 
how well the robbers have guessed in the past, let the "Profit and Loss Ac- 
count" of the several express companies show. 

All of this devilish work has occupied but a few minutes, and then the 
train moves on, with the passengers and other members of the train crew 
possibly in ignorance. Had they known, however, doubtless the result 
would have been the same, for unless forewarned the railroad and express 
companies are rarely forearmed. And this must naturally be so, for, in the 
first place, the train has been brought to a stind-still on the trestle, so that 
no aid can come from the rear coaches to the front ; and, in the second place, 
the train is lighted, and renders conspicuous as a target any brave man who 



